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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE CORPORATION 
THI fiftieth annual meeting of the 


Members of the Corporation of The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art will be held in 
the Board Room, Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 19, at 4: 

A report ol the transactions of the year 
1919 will be presented, plans for the fitting 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Museum will be 
announced, and addresses will be made by 
the President, Robert W. de Forest, and 
others. 

Afterwards, tea will be served. 

Members of the Staff will meet the Fel- 
lows and Members who may desire to see 
the collections of the various departments, 
in the Board Room at 3: 


30 o'¢ lock. 


30 o'clock. 


LECTURES ON AMERICAN AND 
GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


THI Committee on Educational Work 
of the Museum takes pleasure in announc- 
ing two courses of five lectures each, by 
Professor Fiske Kimball of the School of 
Art and Architecture of the University 
of Virginia, and William Bell Dinsmoor, 
Architect to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, respectively. 
These will be given in the Lecture Hall, 
weekly, beginning Thursday, February 
19, 1920, at 4 P. M. 

Kimball’s subject, Domestic 
American Colonies of 
will be treated as 


Professor 
Architecture of the 
the Early Republic, 
follows: 


Feb. 
Feb. 


19 Seventeenth-century Houses 
26 Eighteenth-century Houses 
Mar. 4 Eighteenth-century Interiors 
Mar. 11 Early Republican Houses 
Mar. 18 Early Republican Interiors 


Mr. Dinsmoor’s subject, The Culmination 
of Greek Architecture in the Age of Pericles, 
will be treated from an historjcal point of 
view first, then from that of the ancient 
architect, and finally as seen by a modern 
architect engaged in the work of recon- 
struction. The division of his theme will 
be as follows: 
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Mar. 25 Rise of Periclean Architecture 


\pr. 1 Periclean Architects and their 
Buildings 

\pr. 8 Principles of Design 

\pr. 15 Construction and Erection 

\pr. 22 Rebuilding the Periclean Monu- 


ments 


rhe lectures will be open to the members 
of the Museum, to the public, and to all stu- 
dents of the fine arts, particularly to the 
students of architecture in schools devoted 
to the subject, in colleges and universities 


A COLLECTION OF PRINTS B\ 
ALBERT DURER 


i HE Museum has recently acquired the 
Durers gathered by Junius Spencer Morgan 
during many years of patient, devoted, and 
daring collecting. Every authentic plate 
by Direr is represented by at least one 
very fine impression. There are also 
approximately two thirds of the woodcuts, 
as well as two original woodblocks. The 
collection is now being arranged and con- 
solidated with the Diirers already in the 
Museum, and will, therefore, not be im- 
mediately available for public examination. 
In February, at which time a more detailed 
notice will appear in the BULLETIN, a selec- 
tion from the Diirers in the Museum collec- 
tion will be placed on exhibition in the print 
galleries. 

As in life, so in the appreciation of art 
there come times when one must stop and 
take thought. A great vocabulary of 
appreciation has been built up, and it has 
proved as elastic as men’s mouths; for 
today it is almost meaningless. Great 
words, words which, were we circumspect, 
we should but rarely use, are lavished upon 
mean and trivial things. Qualities, in 
fact, so rare that their appearance is epoch- 
making, are “appreciated” in work the 
sole merits of which at best are sartorial 
And the result is that when something 
really great, really important, becomes the 
subject matter of conversation, the wise 
are reduced to silence, the appreciative to 
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merely an impression, lines swimming in a 


their Ebath of ink thin spread upon a piece of 


p paper 
i man and all that is in him, and, contrary 


It is a picture, an expression of a 


perhaps to much current thought, it is the 
hetter for the greater effort, the greater 
thought, the greater experience of life, that 
go into its making. Merely clever men, 
however expert with their hands or sharp 
with tongue, cannot make great prints; for 
prints are deeds, and deeds that are worthy 
of remembrance are the product of charac- 
ter, evidences of manhood. 

Without exception the makers of great 
prints have been men who thought, who 
and who made their work sé 
personal, so much a 


suffered, 
intensel\ 
their mental lives, that we turn to it as we 
turn to the work of the greatest poets, to 


record ol 


‘find init somethingof thecommon humanity 


Pschools and 
| however proficient in them a man may be, 
hif with 


Fthat is in us all. 


Fireshness of ocular vision, more than mere 
Pskill in handling or pleasant formula, there 


Here is more than mere 


sthe record of a man’s soul, and however 


Fmuch we may talk of line, of composition, 
fof draughtsmanship, that takes more than 


For these can all be taught, in the 
imitation, and, 


these. 
by sedulous 
them he have nothing great to 
say, his performance is but an exhibition 
fora summer’s day. 

Four assuredly have made great prints, 
prints that are beyond cavil, prints of such 
greatness that no longer is there question. 
And time is essential to their art, for years 
and the passing of generations alone trans- 


F mute opinion into fact. 


ve to | 


tient 
; not 


On mr 


Of these is Diirer not the least. 
W. M. L., Jr. 


THE JUILLIARD TAPESTRIES 


THE Museum has received as a bequest 
rom Mrs. Augustus D. (Helen Cossitt 
Juilliard, who died in the spring of 1916, 
Wo magnificent examples of Flemish tapes- 
ry weaving in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The tapestries, which 
lormed part of a set of the Twelve Months 
and represent August and October, were 
bequeathed the Museum by Mrs. 
Juilliard subject to the life interest of 


to 
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her husband, whose death occurred last 
spring. 

[he tapestries, now on exhibition in the 
Room of Recent Accessions, were formerly 
in the Séchan Collection, together with 
two other tapestries, July and September, 


of the same set. These four tapest ries were 


later in the collection of D de 
G sold at the Galerie Georges 
Petit, Paris, May 30, 1896. They are 
described in the catalogue as Flemish, 


sixteenth century. The July tapestry was 
exhibited by M. Seligmann of Paris at the 
Exposition d’Art Ancien Bruxellois at 
Brussels in 1905, and was described 
Brussels, sixteenth century, and illustrated 
in Destrée’s work! on the tapestries and 
this exposition. A 
In 


ds 


sculptures shown at 
more precise indication seems possible. 
my opinion, the tapestries were woven at 
Brussels about 1525 from cartoons by the 
great master of the Brussels school in the 
Renaissance period, Bernard van Orley. 
[he tapestries are of considerable size,’ 
and in excellent condition, not only with 
reference to repairs but also to the preserva 
tion of the coloring, in which shades of 


red, varying from soft rose to deep crimson, 
offer a rich contrast to the blue- and yellow- 
green of the foliage and other passages 
lhe color scheme is further enlivened by 
shades of azure and of straw yellow. Skil- 
fully disposed, these splendid colors unite 
in a masculine, bold, and vibrant harmony 
which time has made doubly beautiful 
through its mellow magic. 

lhe compositional scheme is the same 
for the four known tapestries of the set—a 
border of fruit and flowers inclosing a re¢ 
tangular field upon which is imposed an 
oval surrounded by the signs of the zodiac 
alternating with pairs of female figures, 
each holding in her hand an hour glass 
rhese figures, twenty-four in number, pre 
sumably represent the hours of the day 
rhe signs of the zodiac are revolved so that 
for each tapestry the proper sign of the 


l'apisseries et Sculptures 


XIX, Pp. 40. 


Joseph 


Destrée 
Bruxelloises | 


1906, pi. 


August; acc. no. 19.172.1; size, H. 14 ft. 10 in. 
by W. 13 ft. 1 in. 
October; acc. 


5 in. by W. 12 ft. 


no. 14 It, 


aa 


42 


19.172.2; size, H. 
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month occupies the central position at the 
top In the corner areas, outside the oval, 
are mythological figures above, and below, 
various genre scenes continuing the subjects 
of the main compositions 

Let examine in more detail the 
August tapestry. Under the auspices of the 


benign goddess Ceres, who is seated in the 


us now 


heavens, various incidentsof harvesting take 
place. The grain is threshed by a sturdy 
farmer who stands at the left with uplifted 
flail. Opposite him is a man with tossing 
hair who holds a large basket of grain from 
which he is winnowing the chaff. A third 
carries off a full bag of the golden yield. Two 
matrons with their children look on; one of 
the women is twisting and winding thread. 
In the background is a fertile countryside. 
Especially beautiful in design are the fore- 
ground plants and the fruit tree at the right. 
In the lower right-hand corner a youth 
bends under the weight of a bag of grain 
which he is carrying. Opposite him an- 
other man empties grain from a sieve into a 
bag, his labor encouraged by a buxom 
country lass who stands behind him. An 
amusing touch of realism is afforded by the 
hen and her chicks who are busily pecking 
up the grain which has fallen to the ground. 
In the upper corners are Segessa [probably 
intended for Segesta (Segetia)], who pre- 
sides over seed-time and the green crops, 
and another goddess of uncertain import. ' 


Jupiter presides over the month of 
October. A harrow drawn by two horses 
prepares the field which three men are 


sowing for the winter harvest. At the left, 
beside a tree upon which twines a heavily 
laden grape vine, sits a worthy housewife, 
her keys at her belt, one hand holding a 
distaff and the other resting on the head 
of the child at her knee. In the background 
is a great expanse of wooded landscape with 
here and there walled cities and thatched 
farm houses nestling among trees. At the 
right shows a bit of the sea with a sailing 
ship. In the foreground is a delightful 
clump of tangled plants 


‘At least, in the scanty time allowed for the 
preparation of this article, | have been unable 
to find any reference in mythology to the 
euphonious ,Cuculina. Supernas in the October 
tapestry is also baffling. 
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Outside the oval at the right is a fruit! 
tree, with a ladder resting against it and 
two lads below to gather up the fruit 
At the left, an old man sits at his ease 


with a bottle conveniently near, and snares 
little birds in a net. Above are tw 
mythological figures; one is Notus, th 


southwest wind; the other is also, quite 
probably, a wind god. 

Ihe borders of the tapestries are par 
ticularly fine as decoration. The guilloche 
guard bands, the satyr masks in the lower 
corners (snails in the upper), the fluttering 
ribbons, and the garlands of fruit and 
flowers reveal the influence of the Renais- 
sance, which further manifest in the 
ornament of certain costumes, in the ova 
compartments, in the clarity of the com- 
positions, the graceful attitudes and elo- 
quent gestures, the low horizons—in a 
word, the pictorial character of the designs 
On the other hand, the homely character 
of the subjects, the loving introduction o! 
realistic detail, the truthful observation of 
nature represent a survival of the vigorous 
tradition of Gothic art. 

The tapestries have neither weaver’s 
mark nor city mark, nor is there any evi- 
dence other than style to indicate the 
artist from whose designs the tapestries 
were woven. Nevertheless, stylistic affin- 
ities certainly warrant our attributing the 
cartoons—or rather, the petit-patrons, the 
small-scale preliminary drawings—to Ber- 
nard van Orley. Characteristic this 
artist are the facial types, the foreground 
plants, the landscapes (compare with those 
in Van Orley’s Battle of Pavia tapestries at 
Naples), and the general conception of the 
scenes in which, as already pointed out, the 
influence of Renaissance Italian art 1s 
conspicuous. The border designs are close- 
ly analogous to those on other tapestries 
for which Van Orley furnished the cartoons. 

Bernard van Orley was born, probably at 
Srussels, between 1485 and 1493, and died 
there January 6, 1542. Whether or not 
he visited Italy may be a question, but 
there can be no doubt of the important part 
he played in spreading the influence ol 
Italian art in the Low Countries. He was 
the chief master of the Brussels school in 
the sixteenth century, was patronized by 
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Margaret of Austria and Mary of Hungary, 
and was equally successful as a painter of 
portraits and religious pictures and as a 
-artoonist for stained glass and tapestries. 
His Italianate manner, which appeared full 
fledged about 1521, was redeemed from pre- 
ciosity by his robust and exuberant nature. 
\s a cartoonist for the tapestry weavers, 
who flourished at Brussels in the sixteenth 
century, Van Orley is famous for the sets ot 
the Passion, the Hunts of Maximilian, and 
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nearest in style to the Hunts of Maximilian 
and to the Battle of Pavia (about 1528) 
In this year the tapestry weavers of Brussels 
were required by law to introduce in the 
selvage of all tapestries larger in size than 
six ells, the mark of the city, a shield be- 
tween two capital letters B. Since the 
Juilliard tapestries are not marked, this 
fact, in connection with the evidence af- 
forded by a stylistic examination, may per 
mit us to assign them in date to about 1525 





TAPESTRY 
FLEMISH 


the Battle of Pavia, to instance the best 
known tapestries from his designs. 

If the assumption that Van Orley made 
the designs for the Juilliard tapestries is 
correct, then it is reasonable to believe that 
the tapestries were woven at Brussels, a 
view supported by the technical perfection 
of the weaving. With Van Orley’s other 
tapestries, the Juilliard Months seem to be 


'M. J. Friedlander in his article on Bernard 
van Orley in the Jahrbuch der Ko6niglich 
Preussischen Kunst Sammlungen, vol. 30, 1909, 
p. 166, footnote 6, refers to a set of Months, 


presumably the one we are discussing, which he 


groups with the Van Orley tapestries. 


OCTOBER 
BRUSSELS 


~l 


(DETAIL) 
CENTURY 


XVI 


Chroughout the history of tapestry weav- 
ing the Months of the Year have been a 
favorite subject Perhaps the earliest re 
ference is to a set of Douze Moys de Il’An 
mentioned in the inventory of Charles \ 
of about 1381. From then on, we have 
frequent references to sets of the Months, 
not only in the Low Countries, where the 
theme was especially popular, but also in 
Italy, England, France, and Germany 
Although many tapestries of the Months 
have survived to us, the Juilliard hangings, 
woven at the close of the Golden Age of 
tapestries, yield to none of these in beaut: 
of design and skilful weaving. |. B 
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THE FRENCH PAINTINGS 
THE exhibition of modern French art 
lent by the government of France opened 
December 15 with a private view for mem- 
bers and their friends, and will remain until 
February 1. The general effect produced 
by the galleries in which the paintings hang 
ol and ccler 
happy sunlight effects, where even shadows 
the world 
and 


ont brightness Dhest 


IS 
vibrating color, owes 
primarily the 

few Frenchmen, the 
sionism, who introduced elusive, transitory 
effects of sunshine and atmosphere into the 
legitimate field of subjects for the painter, 
and who developed the principle of the 
division of tones as a mode of expression. 
While the present exhibition 1s by no means 
a single school, it 


become 


{ 


courage genius Ol 


masters of Impres- 


to 


confined to the work of 
can still be said that few paintings in the 
indeed few pictures by 
\merica, have 


exhibition, and 
artists of our own 
been painted quite as they are if the great 
so-called Impressionists of France had not 


would 


lived and labored. 

The exhibition 
early work by Monet, whose 
American landscape has been so peculiarly 
which 


includes an important 


influence on 
powerful. This painting, is dated 
1876, is one of the rare figure pieces by the 
artist. A tall, blonde woman 1 
standing and 
t the spectator. 

embroidered 


young 1S 
looking her 
She wears an 


shown over 
shoulder a 
elaborately 
which is well expressed and interestingly 
painted, though with little presage of the 
methods of Monet in his better-known style 

Two canvases of superlative quality by 


Japane se re be 


Renoir represent fittingly the work of an- 
other of the greatest masters of modern 
painting. The artist’s recent death lends 
just now apeculiar interest to these pictures. 
Renoir is accorded a place of 
increasing importance in the history of 
French art. Without declining the use of 
modern methods, indeed, making a decided 
contribution of his own, he carried 
forward the Gallic tradition of Boucher and 
“The race speaks in him,” 
“Renoir is the 


by critics 


has 


Fragonard 
writes Camille Mauclair. 
most lyrical, the most musical of the mas- 
ters of this [the Impressionist] art.’’ The 
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type which he has rejoiced in is thoroughly 


feminine, a creature of instinct, a form ) 


supple and voluptuous within which dreams 
a spirit capricious and girlishly innocent 
[he picture dated 1881, called The Bath 
depicts a charming woman of Renoir’ 
favorite type holding a child on her lap 
lhe color shows the original and sensitive 
qualities which helped to make the artist's 
work famous. The Bather represents q 
nude painted in Renoir’s masterly manner 
seated on a rock past which water is swirl 
ing. The textures and consistencies are 
more carefully 
later work. 
Balancing the painting by Monet hangs 
on the opposite wall the impressive por- 
trait of Cardinal Mercier by 
[he Belgian primate is shown stand- 
The artist has 


nard. 
ing beside a large crucifix. 


differentiated than in his/ 


Albert Bes- 


dwelt not upon the patriot but rather upon} 


the sensitive priest. 
gusto and love of vivid color are here re- 
strained by his theme. The painting con 
veys a somber effect, despite the red of the 
Cardinal’s robe and the suggestion of battle 
glare in the background. The portrait 
was painted in Rome in 19106. 


Besnard’s accustomed ‘ 


Breathing a spirit peculiarly French, a | 
spirit which no vicissitudes can subdue, are / 


paintings by d’Espagnat and Chéret. In 
the former there is humor as well as tender- 
ness. 
expressive, while the shadowy modeling and 
the scheme of color seem in some mysterious 
way to accord perfectly with the intimacy 
of the subject. 
rug is skilfully brought into harmony with 


the red curtain. In Chéret’s 


Phe attitude of the child is highly’ 


In the flesh tones the blue ? 


Farandole 


airy figures dance a carnival with the Paris 
ian gaiety that has made the artist’s posters 
a joy since the days when bicycles came / 


into vogue. 


An example of refined decorative quality } 


has been chosen to represent Albert André. 
An enchanted passivity has cast its spell 
upon the bathers. There is a classic hat 
mony of linear movement 
he pleasing, tapestry-like surface quality 
and the sensitive feeling for color are char 
acteristic of this talented French artist. 
A study of worshipers in a church has 
been to represent Simon 


chosen Lucien 


throughout. | 
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f the somber scheme of yellow, red, and 
Hhlack recalls the art of the Spaniards. 

‘ottet, whose name one naturally associates 
‘ wth that of Simon because of their common 
nterest in Breton folk, shows a group of 
picturesque women halted in a meadow on 
their pilgrimage to Plougastel. The scene 
streated with rich color in a vein of strong 
ptimism. It recalls a picture by the same 
artist, exhibited in America some years ago, 
showing the journey’s end with the little 
church of St. Anne-la-Palud surrounded by 

) thousands of white-capped Breton pilgrims. 
\ painting by Ménard shows a highly 
‘ characteristic landscape with tints of the 
) black opal among marsh grasses and distant 

woods. It has a lyric quality breathing a 

: profound peace which almost makes the 
beholder aware of the classic figures which 
n this occasion the artist has omitted 
Visitors familiar with French art gladly 
‘recognize such names as Auburtin, Dinet, 
) Raffaélli, and Charlot. 

Henri Caro-Delvaille has supplied from 
iis studio a nude of the type which has 
nade him famous in the past. The strong 
cents of black hair and orange ribbon 
erve as foils to the pearly flesh tones and 

delicate boudoir decorations. 

[he tender mood of Impressionism is 

een In landscapes by Henri Martin and Le 


~ 


) Sidaner. Signac’s view of the Maas bridge 
it Rotterdam is a good example of the 


more scientific pointillism. 

The younger group of artists, who are 
sponsible for the decorations of the 
'‘Théatre des Champs Elysées in Paris, have 
)sent a number of interesting pictures, in- 
, cluding the spirited Maidens Waylaid by 
[ Xavier Roussel, The Little Sister by Mme. 
, Marval, and canvases by Henri Lebasque 
jand Maurice Denis. The picnicing scene 
y Balande with its happy groups disposed 

bout the lawn in marked sunshine and 
shadow is immediately sympathetic to 
Americans being in the vein of some ot 
our own painters. Added to those just 
mentioned are works by such men 
Bonnard, Vallotton, Zingg, Manguin, Dé- 
ir, Piot, making a truly modern exhibi- 
}tion, an event which cannot fail to help 
,\Mericans in understanding the France of 
\‘oday. H. B. W. 


as 
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CHINESE PORTRAITS 

AN interesting collection of Chines« por- 
traits, the property of Samuel T. Peters, is 
now on exhibition in H 11, the room where 
generally Japanese prints are shown. They 
are the formal, dignified portraits which 
collectors appreciate for their sober and 
decorative color schemes and which adapt 
themselves so well to our homes because 
they fill their place without unduly opening 
vistas and holes in the wall to the detriment 
of the architecture of the room. 


these excellent qualities they 


Besides 
have also the more human ones of admuir- 
able characterization and great personality ; 
they must have been perfect likenesses and 
show us the Chinese men and women ol 
bygone ages not as poets and artists wished 


them to look, or as perhaps they themselves 


fondly believed they were like, but the 
people as they really were and as their 
relations and friends saw them. It strikes 
the observer immediately how un-Chines 


they look: some of the women might come 
straight from a New England town, others 
are the types we daily meet. The reason 
perhaps is that they were posthumous por- 
traits of which the exact likeness was the 
principal object; besides, the sitter him or 
herself had no say in the matter. 

The reason why the likeness was con- 
sidered all-important even to the extent 
that the faces had often to be repainted if 
the family was not thoroughly satisfied, is 
that their first use was at the funeral, when 
the portrait was hung on the wall over the 
catafalque and was supposed to serve mor 
or like the Ka figures in Egyptian 
tombs, as a resting place for the deceased 
spirit, which was present, though it had 
left its earthly form. 

After the burial the portrait was hung 
up in the ancestral hall, and specially ven 
erated on New Year’s day and anniversar\ 
days; sometimes in rarer cases of prom 
inent families it was transferred to the 
temple dedicated to the worship of the 
ancestors of the clan. 

rhe portrait was rarely painted during 
the life of the sitter; generally after death 
the artist was called in. It was successful 
thanks to the admirable artistic memory 
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of the Far Eastern painter, who ts accus- 
tomed to make a picture at home after hav- 
ing taken in all the details before nature, or 
the copy of a picture after having studied 
it for a time in a friend’s home. 

For the greater part, the portraits are 
of the Ming period and represent men and 
women seated in the same conventional 
pose and in arm-chairs of the same styl 
[he costumes in many cases indicate the 
wearer’s rank or position; they are, like the 
faces and hands, treated in flat tones with- 
out cast shadows or light effects, the pat- 
terns of the brocades and the ornaments of 
the jewelry carefully drawn, the form sim- 
ply indicated by the contour and the lines 
of the features and folds. Notwithstand- 
ing the almost complete absence of halt- 
tones or modeling, perhaps because of that, 
the effect is very much like Holbein’s por- 
traits, always dignified, and though often 
the faces are by no means handsome, they 
are never Caricatures 

At the same time 
Chinese portraits which are earlier, mostly 


are shown some other 


Sung, but not of the same class, portraits 
in the sense we attach to the word, made 
during life and rendering people in freer 
attitudes as they went about. These were 
hung up in the house, used as other paint- 
ings and in the same way as we do. 
here is also part of a remarkable geneal 
ogy of the Chou family which shows two 
of their most prominent members and gives 
an account of the honors they received. 
5... 8. kK. 


PRE-GOTHIC IVORIES 
IN THE PIERPONT MORGAN 
COLLECTION 


[ HE Pre-Gothic ivories in the Morgan 
Collection—if one may use this convenient 
term to describe not only the Christian 
ivories earlier in date than the thirteenth 
century, but also the ancient Egyptian and 
late classical examples—constitute a 
lection cf exceptional importance in num- 
ber, quality, and representative character. 
When the ivories were first shown at the 
Museum in 1914 as part of the Morgan 
Loan Collection, labels were prepared from 
lists sent in advance, in order that the col- 


col- 
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lection might be shown without delay. 
In many instances the descriptions have 
proved to be erroneous. The preparation 
of the card catalogue of the collection, in- 
cluding the ivories, given to the Museum 
in 1917 by J. Pierpont Morgan, has af- 
forded an opportunity for a careful study 
of this notable group of early ivory carv- 
ings. As a result of these investigations, 
new labels are now in preparation. 

It may be of interest, at this time, to 
give a brief the ivories, which 
are now exhibited in the Pierpont Morgan 
Wing, Gallery F 2, with the exception of 
the Roman couch and which are 
shown in Gallery D 9 of the Classical De- 
partment. The collection includes a large 
number of undescribed pieces.’ In suc- 
ceeding articles in the BULLETIN, the writer 
more extended notice of 
than 
following notes, which, in view of the size 
of the collection, are necessarily of a sum- 
mary nature. The are 
under the main headings of Egyptian, Late 
Classical, East Christian, Byzantine, Car- 
olingian, Romanesque, and Musulman. 


review ol 


stool, 


hopes to give a 


some of these is possible in_ the 


ivories discussed 


EGYPTIAN~ 


Ihe earliest piece in the collection is an 


ivory cup, assigned to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (1580-1315 B. C.). A recum- 
bent lion, an Apis bull, and a kneeling 


good Saite work) may be 
classed generally as Late Dynastic, about 
seventh to fourth century B. C. 


figure of a man 


LATE CLASSICAL“ 

Ivory carving in the late Roman period 
is represented by several interesting pieces. 
\ couch (restored as a seat) and a 
stool, decorated with bone carvings and 
glass inlay, are rare examples of furniture 
of the first century A. D. Probably of the 
same period are three parts of the ivory 
a couch, a ring with Venus 


foot 


decoration of 


these are 
these are 


1Some of the most interesting of 
indicated by an asterisk (mong 
included a few pieces, previously mentioned in 
Museum publications, but of which the attribu- 
tions are now radically changed 

For the Egyptian and classical ivories infor- 
mation has been supplied by the departments 
in the Museum respectively concerned with 


these subjects 
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and Cupid, and a standing cup with 
Frotes at play. Somewhat later, approxi- 
mately first to third century A. D., are a 
group of seven plaques from caskets, and 
three profile heads. To the third century 
mav be assigned a vigorously carved cylin- 


drical box (7) decorated with satyrs. 


EAST CHRISTIAN 


4. SyriA, PALESTINE. Probably Syrian 
of the fifth century is a ciborium* of the 
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for a jewel case, but possibly used later 
The carving represents 
King ol 


for a reliquary. 
Bacchus punishing 
Syria, or Myrrhanus, Orontes, and their 
fellow-kings of India, with their people, 
for opposing the introduction of the vine 
rhis box may be compared with two pyxes 
of the same period, which, are 
probably Egyptian. But, as Dalton 
“The task of assigning particular works to 
one or the other of the two countries (Egypt 


Damascus, 


however, 


SAYS, 

















CONSULAR DIPTYCH, IVORY 
§2!1 A. D 
type perhaps to be identified with the “tur- and Syria) ts almost an affair of divination 


ris” (tower) mentioned in ancient docu- 


ments. This ‘‘ivory tower”’ is decorated 
with figures of the Twelve Apostles. The 
architectural form of the ciborium may 


be intended to recall the rotunda erected by 
Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre. 
Figures and architectural details show the 
persistence of classical influence, but the 
strongly marked coloristic technique ts of 
Oriental derivation. To the sixth 
tury, and probably to Syria, may be as- 
signed a cylindrical box, presumably made 


cen- 


Syrian in the character of its vine and bird 
decoration, and presumably, in execution, 
is a cylindrical box,* originally with a cover 
which could be by 
through two projecting 
sides. This unusual piece probably dates 
from the fifth or sixth century. Among 
the “puzzles” of the collection is an ivory 


cords passed 


fastened 


“ears’”’ on the 


fragment in high relief representing an angel 
and a woman carrving an inverted v: 


1. M. Dalton Manual of By 
and Archaeology, p. 183 


We 
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(a personification The date is about 
fifth to sixth century; the style is obviously 
East Christian, but whether Egypt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor is again “‘an affair of divina- 
tion!” Two ivory fragments representing 
the Ascension, Palestinian in iconography, 
but apparently Coptic in execution, of the 
late sixth or seventh century, were 
described in the November number of the 
SULLETIN. 


early 


B. Ecypr. Either Egyptian or Syrian, 
with the probabilities in favor of Egypt, are 
two pyxes, or boxes for Mass wafers, of the 
sixth century. The carvings represent, on 
one the Miracle of the Loaves; and on the 
other, the Three Marys and the Visit 
to the Sepulchre. Some fragments of 
decorative carvings of the sixth and 
enth centuries may be noted. Of 
importance is an ecclesiastical diptych* 
with low relief carvings representing Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. Diuptychs of this 
kind were used for the inscription of names 
of martyrs, benefactors, consular dip- 
tychs were sometimes for this 
purpose. The diptychs made for litur- 
gical usage are among the rarest of early 
ivories. The Morgan diptych is East 
Christian, probably Egyptian in origin, 
and dates from the seventh or possibly 
from the end of the sixth century. This 
attribution is based on stylistic resemblance 
to the ivory panels at Milan, which pre- 
sumably decorated the chair of Saint Mark 
at Grado, brought from Alexandria to 
Constantinople and presented by the Em- 
peror Heraclius (610-641). 


seV- 
greater 


Cic.; 


re-used 


BYZANTINI 

The Byzantine ivories range in date from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century. The 
earliest piece in this notable group is a re- 
markably beautiful consular diptych. I vor- 
ies of this kind were ordered by the con- 
suls on their accession to office, and pre- 
sented as complimentary gifts to the em- 
peror and to other important personages. 
rhe series of existing examples commences 
about the middle of the fifth century and 
ends about 541, when the consulate was 
abolished by Justinian. The Morgan 
diptych is Byzantine work of the early 
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sixth century (516-521 A. D.), and bears 
the name of the Consul, Flavius Petrus 
Sabbatius Justinianus. The decoration 
consists of rosettes and medallions with 
ornamental borders. 


The other Byzantine ivories date from 
the second golden age, which followed the 
iconoclastic controversy. Of the secular 


ivory caskets of the Veroli type, of which 
some fifty examples known, we are 
fortunate in possessing three complete 
examples and several panels from similar 
lhe three coffers are ornamented 
with carvings of warriors, hunters, dancers, 
and animals, and date from the second half 
of the ninth or the tenth century. During 
the iconoclastic dispute, religious subjects 
came under the ban. This fostered the 
development of secular themes which, as 
we see in these caskets, continued in favor 


are 


pieces. 


when art once more returned to the service 
of the Church 

Presumably somewhat later in date than 
the caskets with pagan subjects are those 
with biblical themes. To the tenth or 
eleventh century we may assign three sides 
of a casket with carvings illustrating scenes 
from the story of Joshua. Another plaque 
illustrating an episode in the history of 


Joshua (the Execution of the King of 
Hazor) may be assigned to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. Of the same date 


are two plaques from a casket with scenes 
from the story of Adam and Eve. The 
carvings represent Adam and Eve at the 
forge and in the fields harvesting grain. 

With these caskets we may note a smaller 
ivory box with carvings representing Christ, 
the Virgin, Saint John the Baptist, and 
the Apostles. This beautiful example ol 
syzantine from about the 
tenth century. It contained the 
“Oppenheim reliquary,” a celebrated ex- 
ample of Byzantine enameling and one ot 
the treasures of the Morgan Collection. 
Both objects were once owned by Pope 
Innocent IV (1243-1254), and were heir- 
looms in the Fieschi family. 

lwo fine plaques, probably from book- 
exemplify the highly developed 
Byzantine style of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. One is a symbolic Crucifixion 
representing the Virgin and Saint John 
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standing on either side of the Cross, which 
is fixed in the bowels of Adam; and, below 
Christ’s feet, a scene of the rending of His 
garments. The other ivory represents 
the Dormition (falling asleep) of the Vir- 
gin. Surrounded by the Apostles, Christ 
receives in His arms the soul of the Virgin 
figured as an infant. A Virgin and Child, 
cut from an ivory plaque, probably the 
central panel of a triptych, is a good ex- 
ample of the aristocratic art of Byzan- 
tium in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
[wo Slavonic ivories of the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century are exhibited with 
the Byzantine ivories to show the continu- 
ance of the tradition. 


CAROLINGIAN 


Of several ivory plaques in the collection, 
designed for book-covers, the most im- 
portant is one representing the Virgin En- 
throned, holding a distaff and spindle, and 
across. The ivory, which dates from the 
ninth century, is related in style to the so- 
called “Ada Group.” Two fine plaques' 
from the covers of a book, representing the 
Virgin and Child Enthroned and Christ be- 
tween Saint Peter and Saint Paul, may be 
assigned to the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. They are from the same hand as 
the ivories from the covers of a codex in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (Cod. 
Lat. 323), and are related in style to the 
“Liuthard” and “Metz” groups. On the 
backs of the Morgan plaques are Coptic 
or Syrian carvings of the sixth or seventh 
century, indicating that the Carolingian 
artist re-used earlier ivories. Other inter- 
esting pieces are the holy-water bucket 
from Cranenburg near Diisseldorf, a Lower 
Rhenish work of about 1000; an ivory seal 
matrix of the tenth century; and two Ger- 
man, tenth- or eleventh-century book- 
cover plaques representing Christ En- 
throned with symbols of the Evangelists. 
North Italian, or possibly German, about 
1000, is a plaque representing the En- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem. 

One of the most remarkable pieces in 
the collection is a portable altar* of wood, 
originally covered with thin plates of silver 

‘Described by the writer in the American 
Journal of Archaeology for December, 1919 
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and decorated with ivory plaques which 
represent (1) the Paschal Lamb between 
two Angels; (2) Abel’s Sacrifice; (3) the 
Offering of Melchizedek, the Priest King; 
(4) Christ Healing Two Blind Men and 
Christ Healing a Demoniac. The altar 
was supported by four feet now missing. 
lhe ivory carvings, which originally formed 
part of the decoration of another portable 
altar, are Carolingian work of the ninth 
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century. The long 


ivory carvings on East Christian, sixth- 
century book-covers of the composite 
type. The altar in its present form prob- 
ably dates from the twelfth century 


two panels imitate 


ROMANESQUE 


Under this heading we will consider a 
group of Italian ivories of the eleventh or 
twelfth century; a few German, English, 
and French carvings of the same period; 
and a notable group of early Spanish ivor 
ies, 

The well-known paliotto, of the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, in the 
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Cathedral of Salerno in southern 
exemplifies the development of ivory carv- 
ing in Italy Byzantine influence 
It seem; probable that a small plaque in 
the Morgan Collection, representing th 


under 


Sixth Davy of Creation, originally formed 
part of this paliotto. Two plaques* of 
the Crucifixion, one with the additional 


Entombment, are closely 
lated in design and execution to the Cruci- 
Salerno altar-frontal. 


doubtless executed at 


scene of the r- 
fixion panel in the 
These ivories 


the 
carvings on the pahotto, and the date ts 


wert 


Salerno: execution 1s cruder than the 


probably early twelfth century. Of the 
late twelfth century, possibly produced at 
Ravenna, is the ftragment of an_ ivory 
plaque* representing the Lamentation 
over the Body of Christ. The piece orig- 
inally consisted of three compartments; 


one of ornament and two with scenes trom 


the story of Christ. Two similar panels 

are in the Museo Oliveriano at Pesaro 
\n octagonal box with Apostles and 

symbols of the Evangelists is German 


work, Khenis! . of the twelfth century. 
I he 


ornamented with an ivory 


is also German, 


work on a book-cover 


carving of the 


metal filigres 


Crucifixion late eleventh 
or early twelfth century; the ivory, how- 
ever, appears to be Byzantine of the same 
period. A chessman (bishop) resembles 
the chessmen found on the Island of Lewis 
(West Hebrides, Scotland), most of which 
now in the British Museum, London. 
Although a Scandinavian origin has been 
claimed, they are probably Norman, Scot- 
tish, or English. The date is mid-twelfth 


AT 


century. The Morgan piece may be as- 
signed to the same date and 1s probably 
English. Another interest ng piece for the 
student of games is a draught-man or tric- 


trac piece, of ivory stained red, represent- 


ing Samson slaying the Philistines. The 
piece is French, eleventh century. A frag- 


ment of a crucifix, dating about the end of 
the eleventh or the early twelfth century, 
represents Christ Enthroned on one side 
and the Paschal Lamb and the symbols 
of the Evangelists John and Luke, on the 
reverse Also | rench is the iVOr\ head of a 
crozier; a work of the late twelftn or early 
thirteenth century. 


Italy, 
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Of exceptional interest is an ivory 
plaque,” from a book-cover, with a Carv- 
ing of the Crucifixion and an elaborate 


I iated 
symbols of 


border of ornament——men, ani- 
the Evangelists. 
[his plaque is from the same hand or 
the crucifix (now in the 
\rchaeological Museum, Madrid), which 
was given, with other precious objects. in 

Ferdinand the Great 
Dona Sancha, to the 
Isidoro at Leon. lhe 


been a 


mals, and 


atelier as iVor\ 


and his 
Church of 
IVOr\ 


1003 by 
Queen, 
San 


appears lo 


carver 
have Spanish Arab 
working under Christian patronage, and 
using presumably a Byzantine model for the 
principal features of the composition. The 
fineness of the execution, especially in the 
ornament, and the coloristic 
essentially Oriental, of 
ground on which th 
applied as cutwork, 


who brought 


technique, 
the deep-set back- 
seems to be 
\rab 


service ol 


reliel 
indicates an 
crattsman, to the 
his Christian patron the skill of hand and 
the for decoration which are so 


genius 
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CASKelLs 


amazingly displaved in the 
for the 


IVOTryY 
carved Mohammedan rulers olf 
Spain. 

Of these extremely rare Spanish ivories 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Morgan Collection contains five or. six 
pieces. An ivory plaque* of the first half 
of the eleventh century, which comes from 
the same atelier as the famous shrine of San 
Millan, ordered in 1033 and presented by 
Sancho the Great, King of Navarre (d. 
to San Millan de la Cogolla, repre- 
sents an incident of the finding of the True 
Uncertain as to which of the 
three crosses found by Saint Helena was 
the Holy Saint Macarius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, had all three carried to a 
woman who lay at the point of death. 
When she touched the True Cross, she was 
miraculously restored to health, and the 
identification of the True Cross was thus 
established. A book-cover of silver-gilt, 
ornamented with filigree, cabochons, and 
ivory figures representing the Crucifixion, 
appears from the inscription to have been 
made for Queen Felicia (d. 1085), wife of 
Sancho Ramirez (c. 1037-1094), King of 
\ragon and Navarre. The workmanship Is 
Spanish; the date, between 1063 and 1085 
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Three twelfth-century Spanish ivories 
remain to be noticed. Dating from the 
first half of the century is a fragment, pre- 
sumably from a book-cover, representing 
Christ Enthroned. About the middle of 
the century is the leaf of a diptych repre- 
senting the Journey to Emmaus and the 
Noli me tangere. To the late vears of the 
century 1s assigned an ivory crucifix. 


MUSULMAN 


\ richly carved casket with figures of 
men and animals may be described as 
Egypto-Syrian of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Of the same period and similar 
in style are an ivory writing-case with 
copper-gilt mounts and a fragment of an 
oliphant. A complete horn*, with Persian 
or Mesopotamian silver-gilt mounts, is 
Near Eastern work of the late twelfth or 
first half of the thirteenth century. An- 
other oliphant, with Christian symbols 
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introduced in the decoration, may be a 
European imitation of a Near Eastern 
model; the date is approximately twelfth 
century. Interesting to compare with 


these early oliphants is an exquisitely 
carved horn* of later date, apparently 
made in India in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. Mesopotamian Bag- 


dad?r), or Indian, of the early 


mediaeval period, is a chess piece said to 


possibly 


have been found near the Euphrates. The 
piece represents an elephant carrying a 
man; of this figure only the lower part now 
remains. 

lhe Gothic ivories in the collection, more 
numerous than the early pieces and of the 
same remarkable quality interest, 
comprise one of the most important sec- 
tions of the Morgan gift. But a discussion 
of these later ivories must be reserved for 
some other time 
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NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At the regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held Monday, 
December 15, the following persons, having 
qualified for membership in their respective 


classes, were elected 


LIFI 
MILLE1 


FELLOW FOR 


STEPHEN C. 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 


LINDENMEYR 


( STAVI 
J V 


MEMBERS 


JOSEPH KOOPMAN 
Mrs. FE. W. STERN 


SUSTAINING 


hundred and ninety-four 
Annual Members. 
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SALVER It 
TO 


[HE “DECATUR was a 


and time-honored custom present 
distinguished naval officers a useful piece 
of silver plate in order that when they were 
far from home they might daily have before 
them a the gratitude and 
affection of those in defense of whose lives 
and liberty they constantly imperiled their 
own. Thus it was that the citizens of 
Baltimore gave to Commodore Stephen 
Decatur a handsome silver salver bearing 


this inscription: 


reminder of 


“The Citizens of Baltimore to 
Commodore Stephen Decatur 
Rebus gestis insigni ob virtutes dilecto.” 


It was made by that noted Baltimore silver- 
of the early nineteenth century, 

E. Warner. It is of hand-beaten 
silver, 173 inches in length, 13} inches 
in width, weighing 75 ounces Troy. It has 
a massive border in which curiously are 


smith 
Andrew 


intertwined representations of the leviathan 
of the Bible with garlands of roses. Sur- 
viving many vicissitudes following the 
tragic death of the Commodore, it became 
the property of Judge Clearwater, who has 
added it to his collection of American 
silver, and lent it to the Museum, where it 
is exhibited in Gallery 22. 

“Illustrious for his deeds; beloved for his vir- 


tues.” 


It is hardly necessary to say that pieces 
of silver plate presented to American naval 
heroes, which are naturally and properly 
the most highly prized of personal memen- 
toes, rarely pass out of the possession ol 
their descendants or families. 

Commodore Decatur was born at Sinne- 
puxent, Maryland, on the fifth of January, 
1779, and was killed in a duel by Commo- 
dore James Barron on the famous dueling 
ground at 
second of March, He became a 
midshipman in the United States Navy in 
Chivalric in temper, courteous in 
deportment, he added grace of manner to 
an attractive person. “He was a man 
of an age, an officer of uncommon character 


1520. 


1796. 


and rare promise, one not equaled in a 
million.”’ 

He won distinction in the war with Tri- 
poli, 1802-1805, commanded the Chesa- 
peake when war began between England 
and the United States in 1812, during which 
he captured the great British frigate Mace- 
donian. In 1814 he took command of the 
frigate President, and of ‘a squadron con- 
sisting of the Peacock, the Hornet, and the 
store-ship Tom Bowline. 

He commanded the American squadron 
in the war with the Dey of Algiers, which 
resulted in the treaty stipulating that the 
United States never should pay tribute to 
the Dey, and that all Christian captives 
should at once be It was his 
intrepidity that gave the death blow toa 
system of slavery which for centuries dis- 
graced Christendom and elevated the Bar- 
bary powers to a baneful importance. He 
went to Tunis, and demanded indemnity 
from the Bey for a violation of the treaty 


relea sed. 


stipulations, a demand at once complied * 


with. He then made a similar demand on 
the Pacha of Tripoli and for the release of 
Neapolitan and Danish prisoners, all of 
which were granted. For this he received 
the thanks of all the European powers. 
On the assembling of Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1815, President Madison began his 
message with a high eulogy upon Decatur’s 
success against the Barbary states. Deca- 
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tur arrived in Washington in December, 
1816, and was appointed by President 
Madison a Commissioner to formulate a 
plan for the creation of the Navy of the 
United States, when the citizens of Balti- 
more, as a token of their appreciation and 
affection, presented to him the salver which 
Judge Clearwater has added to his collec- 
tion. The Commodore’s commission signed 
by President Madison is a part of Judge 
Clearwater’s collection of notable Ameri- 
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many of the masters of the burin of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are rep- 
resented. Aside from artists whose work 
is important primarily for historical reasons, 
the only very important engraver of the 
period whose work is omitted is Diirer, to 
whom a special exhibition will be devoted 
in the near future. The earliest print in 
the present exhibition is a little Adoration 
of the Magi by the Master E. S., which is 
followed by examples from the hands of 
such diverse men as, for instance, Schon- 





cana. 
SILVER SALVER, EARLY XIX CENTURY 
MAKER: ANDREW F. WARNER 
FourTtH EXHIBITION OF WorK By _ gauer, Israhel van Meckenem, Pollaiuolo, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DesicNers. The Mantegna, Mocetto, and Campagnola. 


fourth exhibition of work by manufacturers 
and designers showing the direct effect of 
study in the Museum collections and 
Library will take place in March. The 
exhibition, as projected, will be smaller 
than that of last year, due to the great de- 
mand for gallery space. In order to drive 
home the truth of the practical usefulness 
of the Museum in the manufacturing field, 
it is proposed this year to make an effort 
to indicate accurately the source of inspira- 
tion of each design by direct reference to 
Museum objects. 


AN ExuiBiTION OF ENGRAVINGS. The 
most southerly of the print galleries has 
been hung with a selection of early engrav- 
Ings from the Museum collection, in which 


The work of the middle of the period is 
represented by Marc Antonio, Cranach, 
the Little Masters, Lucas of Leyden, Jacob 
Bink, and Jean Duvet, while its end is 
shown in a small group of prints, principally 
portraits, by such men as Goltzius and the 
brothers Wierix. 

In spite of the many obvious lacunae 
for it must be remembered that the De- 
partment of Prints has been in existence 
for less than three years—it is possible for 
the attentive visitor to trace in the prints 
about the gallery walls the development 
of the engraver’s technique from an ex- 
tremely early date to the end of the period 
in which almost all of the great burin en- 
gravings were made. Much more impor- 
tant than this, however, is the fact that 
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about the walls are placed not only many 
most interesting and charming things, but 
in more than several instances most impor- 
tant and rt. An ex- 
hibition of painted pictures of such moment 
vent in the history 
of the year: for here are such things as, for 
Pollaiuolo’s Battle of the Naked 
of the Sea Gods, 
Campagnola’s Saint 
The Vintage, Cr 
Bartholo- 


beautiful works of a 


would be a very real e 
example 
Men, Mantegna’s Battle 
Mocetto’s Judith, 
Mare Antonio’s 
nach’s Elector Praying to Saint 
and Lucas of Leyden’s David before 


John, a- 


mew 
Saul, each of which is one of the master- 
pieces ol design of its sche ol and period. 


\N EXHIBITION OF TOILES DE JOUY AND 
ENGLISH CHINTzES. The form- 
erly placed at the north end of Gallery H 
22, have been moved f corri- 
ol 

for a 


costumes 


orward into the 


vestments to make 


exhibit 


ecclesiastical 


dor 


farle 
1 fotles de 


room 
Jouy and English 
rhe interest in printed fabrics manifested 
by textile students, manufacturers, and 
decorators has been a determining factor in 
the selection of foiles the French 
printed cottons of the eighteenth century 
and English chintzes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for an exhibition just at th’s time. 

\ Sheraton bed from the Palmer Collec- 
tion shows a complete set of eighteenth- 
century bed hangings of Washington print 
similar to a strip of brown in an adjoining 
This brown 


temporary) 


chintzes 


Jou } 


l¢ 


case that is lent by Miss Galt. 
strip is an especially valuable document, 
as it proves the provenance of a pattern 
that has sometimes been considered Eng- 
lish from its close resemblance to much of 
the English pottery of the period. Thi 
piece is part of a set of bed hangings pre- 
Dr. John M. Galt, 
General of the Virginia forces at the close 


sented to Surgeon- 
of the Revolution, by the officers of General 
Lafayette, whose staff was entertained by 
Col. Galt at his house in Williamsburg, Va., 
during the war. Upon their return to 
France they sent this example of the fa- 
mous fabric manufactured at Jouy to their 
host, in appreciation of his hospitality. 

In the central case may be seen a group 
of French prints designed by J. B. Huet 
and his school, similar to a series in the 
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Louvre, where there is a collection of 
Oberkampf fabrics presented by M. Barbet 
a descendant of the founder of the Jouy 
WOrks. 

On the south wall may be seen examples 
of the glazed chintzes of the nineteenth 
century, among which perhaps the most 
interesting is that picturing the funeral oj 
lord Nelson. 

\ single case of Javanese batiks, sarongs 
and head-dresses of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, is also included jp 
the exhibition. 
prove an inspiration to modern designers 
lor their work in this technique. 

The side walls are hung with examples 
of French and Italian printed coverlets, 
while at the end are two Indian prints 
lwo interesting examples of Portuguese 
prints are shown in a small case at the left 
of the entrance to the lace gallery. One of 
a typical native fabric with its 
the other 1s 


hese, it is hoped, may 


these is 
bright blue and red coloring, 
a native print in which the design shows thi 
influence of English chintzes of the period 
The exhibit will remain on view through 
January and February. 


CONCERTS AND TALKS ON ORCHESTRA! 
INSTRUMENTS. On Saturday evenings 
January 10, 17, 24, and 31, as previously / 


in 


announced, free concerts will be given 
the Museum at 8 o’clock by a symphony 


orchestra under the direction of David 
Vannes. 
On the same Saturdays at 5 P. M., In 


the Lecture Hall, Frances Morris, Assis- 
tant Curator of Decorative Arts, will giv 
informal talks on the Orchestra with par- 


{ 


ticular reference to the program of the 
evening. These will be illustrated by 
lantern slides and instruments from the 


Brown Collection of musical in- 
struments. Miss Morris will be assisted 
by Mrs. Henry L. de Forest at the piano. 


Crosby 


[HE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE PRINTS, 
which has lately grown considerably and 
which was formerly kept in the Library, 
has been rearranged and catalogued and 
can now be seen in the Print Room, where 
a list of the masters represented and 4 
complete card catalogue can be consulted. 
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CATALOGUE ENGRAVED Gems. The 
Catalogue of Engraved Gems of the Classi- 
-al Style! in the Museum collection, written 
by Gisela M. A. Richter, Assistant Curator 
{the Department of Classical Art, will be 
sued very soon. An octavo volume of 
wer 300 pages of text and 88 plates, sim- 
lar in format to the Handbook of the Clas- 
sical Collection, with practically every gem 
in the collection illustrated in exact size, 
the more important gems repeated in en- 


OF 


larged form, and those especially attractive 
n design or subject shown, somewhat en- 
arged, as drawn by Edward B. Edwards, 
this catalogue promises to be most useful 
to the student of classical gems. An ex- 
tended introduction—discussing such sub- 
iects as gems as works of art, as seals, and 
as amulets, the choice of designs on gems, 
gem engravers, the technique of gem en- 
graving, and the materials used for ancient 
gems—and introductory paragraphs under 
each period/ in the catalogue proper, en- 
hance the value of the work. 


THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN. With De- 
ember, 1919, the Children’s Bulletin? com- 
pleted its third volume devoted the 
interests of youthful readers. As hitherto, 
each issue has contained a story by Miss 
Howe that was intended to open a doorway 
into one of the pleasant gardens of the 
past, and present an alluring vista. So 
in March, How Aristandros Gained his 
Heart’s Desire aimed to give a little fa- 
milarity with Skopas and Praxiteles, the 
island of Paros and the city of Athens; in 
June The Talking Stove told the story of 
its adventures in the Swiss mountains to 
our astonished ears; in September, An 
\nimal Hunt was conducted through some 
of the Egyptian galleries, resulting in many 
trophies of the chase; and in December the 
story, A Christmas Revel, attempted to 
bring together a group of eighteenth- 
century artists and artisans in a setting of 
the period and so convey an impression of 
that stately, leisurely, picturesque time. 


to 


‘Catalogue of Engraved Gems of the Classical 
Style, by Gisela M. A. Richter. Ixxiv +232 pp. 
88 plates. Octavo. 

*Subscription price, 80 cents a year; single 
numbers, 20 cents. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XIV OF THE BULLE- 
rin. An Index to the fourteenth volume of 
the BULLETIN, completed with the Decem- 
ber, 1919, issue, has been prepared as 
usual, and will be sent to the Fellows of the 
Museum, as well as to all the libraries and 
museums on our mailing list. It will also 
be sent to any person who received the 
BuLLETIN, if he will apply for it by postcard 
during the next thirty days; for it is the 
desire of the Museum that all shall obtain 
the Index to whom it has value 
AMERICAN FEDERA- 
preparation 


|.ECTURES FOR THI 

PION Arts. The 
presentation of lectures have come to be 
recognized parts of the program of the 
staff members of this and other museums. 
An extension of this program has been 
undertaken, during recent months, 

several of the curators of the Metropolitan 
Museum, coéperating with the nation-wide 
of The American Federation 
of Arts. They have prepared typewritten 
lectures and the accompanying 
lantern slides, to be sent by the Federation 
to the smaller cities and towns throughout 
the countrv, where there often is a demand 
for talks on art without the pessibilits 
of securing a lecturer who can speak with 
authority, but where a good reader may b¢ 
easily obtained to take the place of th 
Following is a list of the writers 
Richter 


! 
OF and 


by 


activities 


selected 


lecturer. 
and their subjects: Gisela M. A. 
Greek Art in America; Herbert E. Winlock, 
The Art of the Ancient Egyptians as IIlus- 
trated by the Collections of the Metropoli- 
Museum; William M. Ivins, Jr., 
the Commonest Form of Art 
Bashford Dean, The Art the Ancient 
\rmorer; Bryson Burroughs, Tendencies 
of Nineteenth-Century French Painting 
Charles O. Cornelius, American Decora- 
tive Art of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 


tan 
Prints 
ol 


Centuries. 


A Museum 1N A HancGar. The IIlus- 
trated London News November 1 
shows pictures of a group of war sufferers, 
works of art rescued from churches and 
other buildings wrecked in the Artois zone 
of fighting, now temporarily sheltered in a 
large hangar in Arras. Recumbent statues 


ol 
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rudely disturbed in their long rest, knightly company. It is said that the President 





figures on horseback again experiencing of the French Republic will soon lay the 
the adventures of war, statues of saints foundation stone of a permanent museum ae 
meekly looking out at their unaccustomed _ in Arras for these refugees 
' } 
urroundings—all together furm a patheti 
a . ees en _— : . 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
DW 


DECEMBER, IQIO FRE 
CLASS OBJECI SOURCI 
Mer ALS Pr AOL ETC. Bronze medals 2). by lulio Kilenvi 


American. modern Gift of American Car and 
Foundry Co. 





Mi ORK Bronze-gilt candelabra (2) and bronze- 
rilt ewers (2), French, XIX cent. Purchase. 
Silver spoons (2), maker, M. Benedict 
teaspoon, makers, H. & S., American 
early XIX cent. Gift of Mrs. William E, 
ation | PT 
Small god with canopy, Madras standard AV 
lamp, bidri boxes (2) with covers, set of Win 
elephant chains (4), hanging lamp, metal 
figure with elephants, metal figure of a 
horse, and large octagonal brazier, In- 
dian, XVII-XIX cent.. Gift of Robert W. and Lock 
vood de Forest. 
NTINGS *The Harvesters, by Pieter Bruegel, the | 
Elder, Flemish, 1568-1625 Purchase. 
Wing E, Room 9 Scroll, Landscape, by Wen Tung, Chinese 
Sung dyn. Purchase. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGA *Lantern slides (2): Hotel de Ville, and anuat 
riVEs, LANTERN SLIDES Cloth Hall, Ypres, Belgium . Gift of J. Burton Holmes. 
ET 
*Lantern slides (2) of drawings made by 
pupils in elementary schools..... .. Gift of Frank H. Collins. 
PRINTS NGRAVINGS *Surimono prints (3) by Sekio; surimono 
BACs. print, by Hokkei; modern prints (10 
illustrating different No-dances and the 
costumes worn, Japanese Gift of T. Ito. 
SCULPTURE. Copy in plaster of Princeton monument 
Floor |, Room 4ob relief, by Frederick MacMonnies. . Gift of H. W. Cannon. 
TEXTILES flapestries (2): August and October, | Febru 
Flemish (Brussels), XVI cent. Bequest of Mrs. Helen C. 
Juilliard. 
itik, Borneo, XVII cent.; collection of 
textiles (32), European, XVI-XVIII 
ent, Purchase. 
“Brocades (2) and piece of damask, Chi- 
nese X\ 1] cent. brocade Japanese, 
XVIII cent.. Purchase. | 
*Brocades (5), XVI-XVII cent., —Per 
sian; velvets (3), piece of textile, and 
brocatelle, XVI-XVIII cent., Italian 
brocatelles (2), Spanish, XVII cent. 
brocades (3), French, XVIII cent. Purchase. f 
CosTUMES Robe, Chinese, Ch’ien-lung period Purchase. cloc 
Needlepoint lace collar, Netherlandish, classe 
XVII cent.; dress, third quarter of Galle 
XVIII cent.; Empire dress and two ng al 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


fRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


2 


> 
~ 
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President CLASS OBJEC] SOURCE 
1 lay the , Ree 
museum ySTUMES bonnets, French, early XIX cent.; 
waistcoat, about 1830; *embroidered 
and lace-trimmed dress, French, middle 
of XIX cent. as Sa eR Gift of Mrs. John |. Kane. 
“Paper dolls (4) showing Japanese cos- 
tumes; sheets of silk (2) painted with 
Japanese figures and photographs (8 
showing Japanese views and costumes.. Gift of Mrs. D.O. Wickham. 
VooDWORK AND Furni- jBuffet, French, XIX cent. Purchase. 
TURE 
tLyre-back chair, American, early XIX 
cent. Gift of Frank Conger Bald- 
} win. 
| 
Car and 4 
CERAMICS. « Porcelain vases (2), Chinese, end of Ming 
(Floor 11, Room 5 period Anonymous Loan. 
WETALWORK . Silver dish, French, 1729; silver sweet- 
(Wing H, Room 12 meat basket, first half of XVIII cent. 
ine 2 silver ash-receivers (3), Dutch, 1804 
' 1808; *silver inkstand, English, 1823 \nonymous Loan. 
SCULPTURE. Stone statue, Bodhisattva, Chinese, T’ang 
Wing E, Room 11 dyn. Lent by Mrs. Cornelia 
Dearth. 
d Lock- 
| ~ . ~ = ~ y oC 
| CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
JANI ARY 24 FEBRUARY 19, I920 
lanuary 24 The Art of Louis XV and Louis XVI and 
—_ Modern America LL. Raymond Bossange 
Carnegie Institute, Pitts 
burgh 4:00 P. M. 
_ 24 The Orchestra—Wood Winds Frances Morris 5:00 P. M 
| 25 The Mediaeval House Henry A. Frost, 
Harvard University , 4:00 P.M, 
31 French Art Nouveau of the Eighteenth 
Century A. D. F. Hamlin, 
Columbia University 4:00 P. M. 
31 The Orchestra—Brasses and Percussives Frances Morris 5:00 P. M. 
February 1 French Country Houses Mrs. John W. Alexander 4:00 P. M. 
ent } 7 Italian Baroque Sculpture Chandler R. Post, 
Harvard University 4:00 P. M. 
8 What Constitutes Taste in Design Grace Cornell 4:00 P. M. 
14 The Development of Italian Gardens'in 
the Renaissance, with a Study of Cer- 
tain Examples James S. Pray, 
Harvard University 4:00 P. M. 
| 15 What Constitutes Taste in Our Homes Mrs. Frederick Lee Ackerman 4:00 P. M. 
ig Early American’ Architecture—Seven- 
teenth-Century Houses Fiske Kimball 
University of Virginia 4:00 P. M 


Each 


Sunday, a Story-Hour for children and adults will be given by 


Anna C. Chandler at 3 


)clock; each Wednesday afternoon, at 3:45 o’clock, a Gallery Talk for High School teachers and 


classes will be given by Mrs. Elise P. Carey; the second Tuesday of e 


ach month at 3:45 o'clock, a 


Gallery Talk for Elementary School teachers will be given by Miss Chandler; each Saturday morn- 
ing at 10:30 o'clock, a Story-Hour for children of members will be given by Miss Chandler. 


/ *Not yet placed on Exhibition 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PerPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LiFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually 10 


PrivILEGES.—AII members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 


The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re. 
port 

\ set of all handbooks published for gener, 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which al 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, doub 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregat 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become member; 
of the Corporation. For further particulars 
address the Secretary 


ADMISSION 


Ihe Museum is open daily from to 4. M. t 
p. M. (Sunday from 1 p. M. to 6 p. M.); Saturday 
until6Op.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 


25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven years of age are no 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled 1 
one admittance on a pay day 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 


Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary An 
appointment should preferably be made 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To al 
others a charge of one dollar an hour is made 
with an additional fee of twenty-five cents for 
each person in a group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


For special privileges extended to teachers 


pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 


Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed 

the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holl- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 


CaraLtocues published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 

RESTAURANT 

A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M, toa half hour before closing time 


PUE 


Vo 











